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ABSTBACT 

This report describes a pilot project that is 
investigating the childrearing practices of individuals who have 
chosen living arrangesents different fron the traditional tvo^parent 
fanily. Alternative life styles include these groups: (1) unsarried 
parents who live together, (2) single or unsed aethers, and (3) 
participants in cossunes. Depth interviews vere adsinistered to 
counterculture an^ traditional parents so that cosparisons could be 
sade« The interviews probed (1) desographic and personal background 
inforsation; {2) sarital and work status at the tine of the child^s 
birth; (3) current living arrangesents; <4) birth, sedical, and 
developsental histories of children; and (5) childrearing attitudes 
and practices. Soae attitudes and value systess, which are cosson for 
all types of counterculture parents, are reviewed. It is concluded 
that sany characteristics cossonly attributed to counterculture 
fasilies were also evident in contesporary two* parent fasilies. The 
pilot data suggest that alternative life styles represent a 
concentrated fors of attitudes, values, and behavior that are 
actually broadly represented in society. Becent changes in 
childrearing, although asbiguous, say represent sajor new trends for 
society. (DP) 
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Bomice ?• Sidu^on, Ph*D*9 Jtroot Cotieny Ph.D.f and Jann«tto Alexander^ M«S«V« 
Sfipartaont of Paychlatry^ School of M»dicin# 
School of Social yalfaro 
Ohivtraitjr of California at Loa Angalea 

SinoaA9r:> tharo io oonsit^arablo Joumallatio and inf oxoal oyidonoo that 
many trasfiaata of the tvo-parant nuclear family hava bean appearing on the 
Aaarican middle olaaa scene (l). Hany of theae alternative family atylea 
grew out of the ^^counter-^ultureay*^ who were vocally and viaibly alienated 
from 80ciet:% Aa many of the social scientists who studied the original 
middle class tumed*off adoleacents and young adults in the middle and 
late 1960ts had notedy members of theoe groups had come ftom culturedy 
aophiaticatedy economically alvanta^d homeay had been carefully reared 
by motbera (often well-educated and trained) who had assumed traditional 
roles and had taken their child-rearing functions seriously and de«* . 
votedly (2)» 

The members of the counter-cultures thus were themselves educated and sop- 
histicated* In the values they espoused — their search for humanismi 
for meaningful personal relationships i for non-violent solutions, for 
direct and uninhibited gratifications , for maximizing individual potential 
and respecting individual difference — their anti-authority and anti- 
Establishment attitudes were focal* Since these counter-culture people 
were of child-bearing age. It raised the question of how children in 
alteznative family atyles were being reared (3)« 

Children had been mentioned superficially and in an off-handed way In most 
of the writing on the counter-cultures* The bulk of the lively Journa- 
listic and social science interest in alienated young people had been 
devoted to their struggles to separate themselves and to be separated from 
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tha Establlshoent (4); with their value eyateiBe and beliefs 1 and with the 
life atyleo which they set up in order to have an opportunity to live in 
ways that would better expreao both their values and their outrage ^t trad- 
itional and "ays teis-bound" ways of livint; The Qost telling reports 
have coae froa journalistic docuoentation, often self-revelatory (6)« 
These books coarare in interest, if not depth, with the iascinatin^ his- 
torical research accounts of earlier attempts in Aoerican histozy to cope 
%rith difference, disappointaent , frustration, and denial by the majority 
of society (?)• In these latter, the role of children is ^ven some atten- 
tion, particularly as the structure of the ^groups, as intentional communes, 
aimed at complete self-sustenance and iaolation from involvement with 
formal institutions in the outaiae community. Then planning for the 
children's upbringing ejid education und roles grew out of a need to formalize 
structures and responsibility, out of a sense of commitment to the group, 
and to guarantee its perpetuity (6). 

In accounts of current alternative life styles, children have generally 
been more casually treated, an indication perhaps of their more inforaally 
developed roles. In a pilot study undertaken 1^ the UCLA Project, all 
references to children in twelve volumes on alternative life styles were 
collated, and a content analysis of specific dimensions related to demogra- 
phic and behavioral, cheracteristics — &3 the number involved, their activi- 
ties, roles, the care taking arrangements to which they were exposed, their 
eating, sleeping, play arrangements (9)« These volumes dealt primarily 
with communes, but also included bibliographies on single mothers who 
establish one-parent families by keeping their infants, and group marriage 
airrangements • 
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It was evident from these accounts ~ which are i^dmittedly more Jouma- 
liatic than schilarly^ — that children were by and large a secondary 
source of concern. That is, the life styles had been entered into by 
parents because of their own needo, desires, motivations and preferences; 
and that the needs of children had usually been thou^^t afterward to be 
also well«Det in the arrangement that had emerged in order to meet the 
need of the parent. This is not to pay that no thought was given to child 
care and to optimizing the child* s environment in line with what parents 
regarded as valuable psychological and physical nutrients for growth. " 
In some cases this was indicated in these accounts, ^md in subsequent 
pilot work undertaken by this project through detailed, standardized 
depth interviews and home observations, this had been shovm not only to 
be the case, but even to a degree which is scarcely matched in other 
than highly sophisticated day-care centers or Kibbutz-like family models 
(10). Furthermore, in these reports, the meshing between parent needs 
and child needs often appecxed very skillful, so that it was arbitrary 
to try to say how the arrangement was actually effected, or why. 

Nevertheless, this content ani lysis piece of work did direct our project's 
attention to the more peripheral role of the chilu at this early stage in 
the development of alternate family styles when good deal of pioneering 
experimentation was taking place. In the effort to understand the impli- 
cations of this for the child's growxh and development and to learn how 
counter-culture values were being transmitted to children, and in order 
to obtain data on accessibility of t se groups to study, the UCLk group 
continued with a year of pilot studies. This work involved detailed depth 
interviews with the parent which were focused on child-rearing practices and 
child growth. From these we obtained insights into the philosophy of 
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these groups and their attitudes toward child rearing, and could con^ 

trast these findings with data obtained from young fajuilies of 

the 1970's who are living in the more traditional two parent families* 

First, some background data on the alternative groups studied: 
!• The "unmarried marrieds " were defined as a 2-parent family whose 
structure existed as a social, rather than a legal contract • The litera- 
ture, and subsequently our pilot work, suggested that this group did in 
many ways share the philosophy of the "tumed-off " middle class counter- 
cultures (!!)• Living together as "unmarried marrieds" has little simi- 
larity with the "shacking up" of previous generations; or with the large 
numl^er of "common law" marriages found among the poor who experience 
constraints and problems associated with legal marriage • Bather this 
alternative form of "marriage" involves an ideological commitment to a 
relationship rather than to joint living by virtue of a new legal status. 
Rejection of the concept of legal marriage is fundamentally a conviction 
that the bond of love and trust that holds them together is much more 
important and stronger than the legal bond authorized by chxirch and state 
could be (12). 

In the family setting, parents spend long periods of time with one ano- 
ther and share the same emotional exchanges of closeness and rejection, 
desire and repulsion, and certainty and uncertainty about each other as 
found in more traditional marriages? yet there is a frankness and openness 
about their status* They do not hide ^.heir approach to lifej frequently they 
display both of their names on the mailboxes. 

Since the possible instability of the relationship might be critical in 
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a ohild^s development, we explored parental motivations for this life 
style • While some are not officially married* heoauee they refuse to 
accept the civil contract that attests to the fact that they are now 
annointed by the establishment — secular or religious — others simply 
do not accept the relevance of the marriage contract to their relation- 
ship as it exists for them at the moment, wishing Ao structural con- 
straints to their"^ "splitting" if things change between them, . Still others 
seek to avoid the evident unhappiness and misery of many legal marriages, 
e^ecially those in which they grew up. ly contrast, living together 
is seen as representing true maturity in ah acceptance and faith they 
place in one another (15)» 

Many of the unmarried marrieds are either students or ex-students living 
close to campus environments, but apparently large numbers of persons are 
also living in such arrangements outside of campus environments (personal 
communication, Bureau of the Census, 1971 )• 

In our feasibility studies "unmarried married" couples appeared to share 
a value system with a strong emphasis on personal relationships and human- 
ism. This and the woaen^s consciousness and liberation movements play 
a strong philosophical role in determining child-care patterns and atti- 
tudes. In all our pilot cases the father was present at birth arxd enjoyed 
an active role in early child-caring activities and play with the child. 
The choice of having the child appearjpd even more determined than in the 
traditional family in as much as the option of termination of pregnancy 
was freely available, without the guilt associated with such termination 
in the traditional family. Prom this aspect, and on the basis of data 
about child care which is elaborated below, we regard this family style 
as a form of very motivated parenting by two parents, at least during the 



early periods of development* Children seem to have a close and intimate 
contact starting in infancy, when they are often strapped to the mother's 
back, accompanying her in all her activities, even school classes. There 
are few times the child is left with others; the more customary prac- 
tice is to build the child's activities and caretaking to mesh with 
the parents' availability. Fathers alternate with nothers in staying 
home — and share almost all the activities that have to do with the 
child. In fact, in one family studied in the pilot group, the child 
called the father "Mama Tom." The intimacy of the family group also 
extends to encouraging with the cjhild the same affection and openness 
and expression of sensuous pleasures. This is in line with the rationale 
of personal commitment and enjoyment for the "unmarried married" relation- 
ship. 

2. The single mother, or unmarried mother, is far from a new phenomenon 
in our society. Yet there hps been a significant change reflecting this 
alternative way of bearing and raising children in society today (14)» 
It has not only been the "pill" that has emptied the adoption agencies of 
children available for adoption at birth but also a new perspective on 
the part of many single parents to keep their children and raise them 
without the guilt associated with that circumstance in previous genera- 
tions. (The institutionalized acceptance of the single parent is also 
evident in their acceptability to agencies as adoptive parents for olderi 
"harder to place" children (15)») The women's movement and the "tuamed 
off" middle class student were forceful agents in making parenthood a 
viable option for a woman, whether she is married legally or not. Young 
women from middle class families in increasing numbers are allowing their 
pregnancies to continue and keeping their children after birth (l6). Un#- 
der such conditions a variety of styles of mothering have emerged, since a 



single mother requires a variety of suppo-^'ts if she is to have some oppor- 
tuxxity to become economically independent and socially involved* 

Among the family styles which c^ar pilot work encountered as ways freq- 
uently chosen by single mothers were sm^.ll group homes i or boarding homes 
where a number (4-10) of single mothers live together v;ith their children; 
foster homes for mother and child; as well as living alone in an apart- 
ment. The actual pl^ysical arrangements for the child differ among resi- 
dences but in general mother and child have a room or apartment-like set- 
up, for their own sl'eeping, and then share common dining and living room 
quarters with the larger family unit in group homes. A parent alone 
usually lives in a small apartment, but many prefer to share a house 
with a like parent and child. The possibility of children's eating and 
playing together, sharing toys, etc., is usually considered one of the 
advantages for children in group living arrangements. 

In addition, some communities have developed programs which facilitate a 
young mother's return to school or work so that she can gain skills neces- 
sary for an independent existence (l?)- Although the programs are still 
largely educational, some are experimental in providing child-rearing 
training and social exchanges, suggesting that the Establishment recogni2ses 
that complex needs of the "parent in adolescence " must be met in order 
for the child to grow up in a healthy way. Child care facilities, care- 
taking arrangements in high schools, training centers, infant caretakers 
in group home settings reflect th^ kinds of assistance the community has 
developed, which meana that most children of single parents are exposed 
to multiple caretaking as early as six weeks of age. 

Societal recognition of this family arrangement has also encouraged single 



parents to move toward developing organizations and social networks which 
provide them with some of the personal contacts that the early respon- 
sibilities of single parenthood might reduce. Unlike parent groups of 
older persons who have opted for single parenthood see themselves as pro«* 
gressive, and e3qperlmental,(l8}« The ejgpansion of organizations, such as 
Momma League, and La Leche League, into activity programs, information 
and train i ng oenterr*, as well as consciousness-raising efforts, also sug- 
gests how sensitive the middle class single mother is to her needs, and 
how different from the largely lower-class single mother cf yesteryear. 
A good deal of the organizational activity centers around programming for 
children, so mothers exchange views as to how to rear them in line with 
their anti-sexist philosophy, and develop social arrangements that may 
compensate for non-existent siblings and fathers. Out of those exchanges 
grow a variety of family arrangements and residences on a more *ir less 
temporary basis* Therefore this population provides some of the most 
ample opportunity for observing an alternative in family style that has 
voluntarily, and proudly, trained its back on the "Establishment" nuclear 
family. 

5. Communes . Creating a communal alternative to isolated nuclear family 
living is not in itself a new experience in this country. Some Americans 
have always sought "a new start along with an expression of dissent against 
the status quo. Pr*m what they were dissenting and in what ways they 
chose trt organize their new communal existence varied in past generations 
as it does for today's communards. Some were based upon religious con- 
victions and others upon economic idealism and a rejection of gross economic 
inequalities. Some rebelled from authority and attempted to establish a 
model of governing based upon an absence of central authority, while others 
sought a strict structure with clear lines of hierarchical authority with 




ultimate rejection from the community for those who could or would not 
yield to such authority. Some have relatively long histories such as the 
Bruderhof , while others such as the intellectual community, "Brook Farm" 
in Massachusetts, rather rapidly dissolved (19)- The life styles displayed 
by the current commune movement is perhaps even greater than the well-known 
historical models, making even definition of this alternative life style 
problematic; communes vary today ^ type of membership, organizational 
structure and general purpose (20), Some are involved in agricultural 
subsistence, seeking a closeness to the land characterized by the early 
close-knit communities reported tc have existed in our past history, while 
others are composed of middle class young professionals who uo not wish 
to disengage from the urban scene or its various technological comforts. 
They vary in size from twelve or less to hundreds. A significant number 
are based upon religious commitments of various persuasions. Many of 
the new religious communes are steeped in Eastern philosophy and culture; 
others are part of the nevf "Jesus movement'* searching for a new way to 
live out traditional Judeo-Christian convictions. Communes are often 
formed around common interests, crafts or some unifying goal. They begin 
with people who find each other, like each other, and share a similar 
value system^ The sharing of political views and convictions is often 
an important aspect of these intentional communities. Some communes are 
in fact composed of political activists who see their alternative life 
styles as a reflection of the social revolution they believe in and the 
beginning of a radical change in everyday life starting with family organi- 
zation. 

Some communes are reported to be group-marriage oriented. This is apparen- 
tly an extremely small number. One such group called "The Family" lives 
in Taos, Hew Mexico, and has a life style in which they share in common 
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the children of the group, now knowing or caring which individuals have 
been biologically responsible for the union of sperm and ovum. A similar 
commune exists nationally with a sizeable base in Los Angeles. Other 
groups are oriented as extended families, with couples remaining essen- 
tially monogamous in their own private quarters, although the partners 
may change from time to time. Still others live together under a community 
concept rather than as a family unit, sharing those things that seem to 
them more effectively achieved in multiple family cooperatives such as 
expenses, household chores and child care responsibilities. The organi- 
zation of such groups has been given impetus particularly by the women's 
consciousness movement. 

The lifespan of the current communes varies considerably. Some stay to- 
gether only for the initial glow of commradery, while others, in in- 
creasing numbers, develop a stable group of committed members with more 
long-lasting aspirations for their community. Such issues as organi- 
zation of work and other aspects of living, interpersonal relationships, 
economic feasibility and ability to buffer or cope with the outside commu- 
nity harassment have been suggested as germane to the stability of communal 
arrangement s ( 2 1 ) . 

The residential arrangements often determine to a large extent adult- 
child relationships. Living arran^jements show variety and ingenuity: 
tents and cabins in rural areas; apartment houses and motels in cities. 
Eating .:.d sleeping arrangements for adults and children vary with the 
specific commune. As the 1970 Census found (personal communication, 1972), 
their usual criteria of common entry-hall and kitchen proved inadequate 
to the task of categorizing group living arrangements; and many were coded 
as boarding houses! Separate family houses, children's houses, baby nur- 
series, and other unit arrangements are common as community houses. Struc- 
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tures vary from lean-to' a and buses to elaborate frune and stone buildings. 

The number of children varies from comniune to conmjune. In general, the 
adult/child ratio of z!^:! cited by Fairfield (22) and Cavan (23) seems 
to hold. The adri.ts are conscious of the population explosion, and 
therefore, few parents with more than three biological children are evi- 
dent} but "families" with 8-10 children are not infrequent. Birth, preg- 
nancy and children are esteemed and joyously regarded as an expression 
of a natural, ecologically-appropriate experience. 

Adult-child relations are often determined by proximitj of living and par- 
ticularly of sleeping quarters. Relations with biological parents may 
be infrequent when children are physically separated from adults and care- 
takers assigned, as they are in some instances. A child's relationship with 
other adults is also related to_the extent to which a hierarchical struc- 
ture of relations or responsibilities exists (24). Interestingly, a 
family multiple dwelling arrangement can permit a child to move among 
households, as when he is in conflict with other household members, lonely 
for peers, or when his family is "splitting" for a time (25) • 

Interview data during pilot work elaborated the wide range of child-rearing 
practices found among communes in relation to caretaking. Detailed inter- 
views with commune parents about their own and their children's life styles 
permitted us to look for common d'^^'ominators among practices, and for 
dimensions in the "family" structure and philosophy that might account for 
differences. A number of dimensions stood out as possibly salienti age 
of the child; number of caretakers; area in which the commune existed, 
as rural/urban; accessibility to resources in the outside community; resi- 
dential mobility of the immediate family; creedal or non-creedal affilia- 
tion (26); a conscious concern with planning (although not "scheduling") 
for a child's daily activities vs. a laissez-faire attitude toward 
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These three family styieSf then» the unaaixriud marriedat singlo Bothere; 
and conanunes were selected for coopariaon with the 2«>parent nuclear faaily 
of today. 

Values and Attitudes in ReKcrd to Child^Rearing t Data from detailed inter* 
views were analyzed to provide a picture of current child- rea2:infi practices 9 
attitudes and value systems of parents from each population. The children 
around whom the interviews were focused ranged from 1 month to 4 years. 
Interviews provided such data as demographic and personal bacligrotuid infer- 
mation on parents; marital and work status at time of child* s birth{ cur- 
rent living arrangement; birth; medical and developmental history of the 
child; attitudes and prartices concerning eating, sleeping, discipline, 
seX| rules, scheduling; child problem areas; social and emotional deve- 
lopment; aspirations for the child, etc. 

Data v/ere categorized and scaled for comparative analysis of environments 
and child-rearing practices end attitudes. Findings showed some simila- 
rities in practices that had been attributed solely to some counter-cul- 
tures. Breast feeding Is now routine in young mothers, e.g. Also in all 
groups, babies are carried on the mother's back and accompany her most of 
the time, so there is almost constant physical proximity between mother 
and child in the first year of life. Tn most areas, however, there was 
considerable range In practicer^ stemming from shared attitudes and values 
so that family groups could be scale^f in terms of frequency v/ith which 
specific practices are adopted. Some of the attitudes and value-systems 
found commonly In experimental groups that are likely to ^ffect a child's 
development are as follows: 
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(1) Intonfic aothttr^ :hild Mlationohlpd froa birth throu^ the first two 
or two and a half ye^i irith a clear hm^i ir^ thio pattom in th0 direc- 
tion of independence and aelf-reliance at or years. The latter cone.i 
at a tisL^ when the youngster has been veaned (breast-feeding aay extend 
until this tiae)f and is ttobilsy md when ^ther be^ns to thinK of 
herself and her ovn needs and wishes to returr. to previous activities* 

(2) At the ssiae time that an intenae attachment to c single caretaker 

is fostered, there is also an atteaipt to develop in the child a generalized 
sense of trust to other care- taking <adulto. This may be throu^ the uso 
of Qultlple caretLkerSy or in the ^vitching of infants aaon^ /oung aethers 
for breast feeding. Hultiiile coretakera sometimes have differenced in 
perspectiveo around carot^iiingt aukino for inconsistencies. In fact, 
coaaune oefflbers report that differences over child-rearing are a co2iaon 
source of family difficulty. 

(}) Good healthy in line with a 'le:iire for vholesomeness and a oneness 
with the environment t assumes important proportions. Many experiences, 
like childbirth, are considered to be **natural,<* rather than **illne8ses.** 
Natural foods comprise the bulk of the diet; in most cases children's 
dietary input is restricted in regard to sueets cjad other "Junk" food. 
Dependence on institutionalized medics^l and dental services is limited 
to emergencies, with self-help medical and pharmacological expertise 
encouraged. Few preventive interventions ^ire sought. 

(4) While non-violence is generally espoused amon^i counter-culture groupsi 
certain dissonant practices are seen in regai^l to the handling of agg- 
ressive behaviors between children, and in parental disciplinary attitudes 
and practices* In line with parental desires for each ohild to be assertive 
(and particularly for girls on whom that "passive role has been foisted by 
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stereotypic cultural attitudes**) generally children are allowed to work 
out relationships with peers without adult interference if in fact, direct 
interrelations are fostered. Only the demands of safety take precedence. 
Again, in regard to discipline, although the perpetration of violence is 
seen as a violation of individuality ~ and the child is seen as having . 
rights as an individual — parents acknowledge that there are times when 
his own needs take precedence over the child's and demand that he impose 
discipline, even physical punishment. Discipline ranging over the spectrum 
from total non-violence to "an eye for an eye" has been identified. 

(5) Humanistic and interpersonal relationships and the direct expression 
of affectioncil needs are hi^^hly valued. In line with this, there is a 
desire to cast off artificial repression of sexuality and intimacy. Per 
the child this means exposure to adult nudity and o\3servation of sexual 
activity, and a certain permissiveness around instinctual drives which 

may or may not go with opportunities for acting out. There are differences 
among" and within family styles in regard to the latter; but in general 
parents aim for more freedom in their children and earlier sophistication. 

(6) Child-peer relationships become potent socializing agents, since 
early independence from mother often moves a child into "juvenile groups" 
as replacement. Peers are depended upon for support and decision; and 
age mates are closely modelled. 

(7) Early decision-making is encouraged in the child in line with the 
philosophy that a child has individual rights, and has a role in partici- 
patory democracy. In some family groups, conscious politicization of 
children is encouraged. Group decision-making by parents is modelled by 
children as an important mode for solving problems. 
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(e) Parents are eabivalent about serving as models for identification. 
They shrink from "putting their trip" on the childj yet they admit to 
vclue and life style preferences, and thus reinforce these behaviors of 
the child which are consonant \«d.th their attitudes. They also resist 
serving as identification models because of their more or less consistent 
acceptance of an anti-sexist philosophy; thus, mothers are not willing 
to hc^ve their tjirls identify with them as not-completely-emencipated 
women; similarly with boys and males. 

(9) Achievement striving is played down, except for the desire to become 
competent and thus fulfilll individual potential and creativity. • Competi- 
tion as a motivational force is repressed.. Sensory impressions, intuition, 
the occult as opposed to the rational, are appropriate data for the en- 
hancement of creativity. Children are expected to be able to distinguish 
what is appropriate behavior within the "family" and for the "outside 
world." 

(10) Because materialistic values are tied in v;ith technological advance 
ana non-humanistic goals, dependence on possessions and material objects 
is minimized v^henever possible. Children have fev/ toys. Personally- 
owned objects are minimal as compared with objects that are shared by 
the group, when the child is in a "jroup family." Also, children observe 
adults proudly "ripping off'' the outsiie world, and ignoring social con- 
tracts involving personal ownership. The variability found in the alter- 
native family groups in implementing these general child-rearing attitudes 
made it evident that systematic studies of these groups must take account 
of the variety or extremes in child-rearing practices v/ithin the popula- 
tions. 
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One of the other findings from the pilot data is that many of the findings 
attributed to and identified vdth oounter-culture families were also found 
in the contemporary two-parent families. Pilot data suggest that the 
alternative life styles represent a concentrated form of attitudes, values, 
and behaviors, that are broadly represented in contemporary society, but 
which are not recognized as such because they are more smorphous tnd poorly 
crystallized. Even at a superficial level it is clear that much that 
passes through the communication media-TV, movies, magazines, books, nev^s- 
papers— finds a more logically consistent expression in some of the 
"alternative life styles" them in the bulk of society, and yet, elements 
seem to be broadly based in general society (27). This appears to be the 
case with child-rearing practices too, for pilot work showed that many 
of the parental behaviors and values in regard to children that had been 
attributed to the counter-cultures in literature, journalism and popular 
myth, were in actuality also found to be characteristic of parents who 
were living in the nuclear ti/o-parent family today. To note a few examples: 
breast feeding v;as the only mode of feeding in control and experimental 
samples; independence and self-reliance was fostered in all children as 
they reach pre-school age, with many of the same practices being used 
across populations to encourage this charaoteristic; meaningful inter- 
personal relationships were valued over the encouragement of intellectual 
resources. 

Thus, the changes in child- rearing values and practices that now are manifest 

in embryonic and ambiguous form, sometimes as apparently isolated events, 

may well be auguring nev/ directions of child-rearing in the mainstreams of 

society in the future. It is important ' and timely, therefore, to discuss 

and study \fhat the implications of such changes v;ill be for the infant and 
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V/hat is the likely impact of multiple caretaking and multiple models on 
the child's social and emotional development? of non-differentiated roles 
of father and mother in parenting? of the fluid family with its combination 
of fixed and transient members? of frequent early and purposeful exposure 
to intimacy and sexuality? of the humanist perspective? of an ambivalent 
and even hostile interfacing vdth established institutions? of the parental 
conflicts around freedom and control that go with a permissive and laissez- 
faire "do your own thing" orientation? What is the impact of the natural 
food, health-oriented diets, changes, in customary sleeping and eating ar- 
rangement, and of the disavowal of established medical practices on the 
child's physical grovrth and development? How do parental non- achievement 
and non-intellectual attitudos and practices influence cognitive growth 
and intellectual developmimt of the child? A host of such questions is 
readily generated from nevf value systems and practices. The answers are 
not readily forthcoming. In fact, one colleague remarked that this is an 
area in which the most sophisticated of us has a difficult time predicting 
results in advance. It is this challenge, this fascinating, provocative, 
and compelling problem to which we* are addressing ourselves today. 

Prepared for the symposium, B. T. Eidusor & J. Cohen (Moderators), Child 
development in alternative family styles, presented at the meeting of the 
American Orthopsyohiatric Association, New York, May 1973- 

This investigation was supported by a Research Scientist Av/ard, K 05 MH 
7054I-O2 from the National Institute of Health, to the senior author, and 
by Grant No. OCD CB I66 from the Office of Child Development. 
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